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PREFACE 



The present Study of the Problems of Teaching English to American Indians: 
Report and Recommendations was conducted by the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics under contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the United 
States Department of the Interior. The recommendations are based mainly 
on the discussions at the final meeting held in Washington, D.C. on 
May 25-27, 1967; they also reflect the recommendations sent in by the 
members of the Study Group after their visits to schools. The background 
information presented draws heavily on papers and reports prepared by 
various members of the Study Group. 

The English Program at the Center for Applied Linguistics was responsible 
for the organization of the project and the preparation of the present 
report. It was submitted in draft form to all members of the Study Group 
for the checking of details and for their comments and suggestions for 
addition or alteration. The Bureau of Indian Affairs provided assistance 
in the collection of background papers fcr the Study, the contacting of 
schools, and the provision of other relevant information. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics and the Study Group wish to extend 
their thanks to all the area officers, superintendents, principals, 
teachers, consultants, and others in both Bureau of Indiap Affairs and 
public school systems who gave generous help in the course of this Study. 



Sirarpi Ohannessian 
Director, English Program 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
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INTRODUCTION 



In December 1966 , the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) of the United States 
Department of the Interior commissioned the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(CAL) to carry out a study of the problems of teaching English to American 
Indians in the ca.re of the Bureau. 



The purpose of the Study was to assess, within the context of the broad 
language situation, the learning and teaching of English in several speci- 
fied areas in elementary and secondary schools sponsored by the BIA and in 
selected public schools having American Indian students. Where feasible, 
adult education projects sponsored by the BIA were also to be included. 

The main problem areas to be studied were: (1) administrative aspects of 

boarding and day schools; (2) the performance, preparation, recruitment, 
and retraining of teachers; (3) the performance of students; and (4) in- 
structional materials. The Study was to be carried out in the following 
areas specified by the BIA: the Navajo Reservation; Phoenix, Arizona; 

Albuquerque, New Mexico; and Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Based on the Siiudy, the CAL was asked to develop recommendations for long- 
term and short-term plans for the more effective teaching and use of 
English in BIA schools. Although the recommendations would be primarily 
concerned with the teaching of English in the areas specified, they would 
have broader implications for other locations under the care of the BIA. 



A. Personnel for the Study 

The Study was conducted by a Study Group jf specialists in linguistics 
and the teaching of English to speakers of other languages (TES0L),1 
American Indian languages, anthropology, the psychology of language 
learning, language testing, materials preparation, literacy, and the 
use of English as a medium of instruction for other subjects. 

The Study Group consisted of four Team Members and eight Consultants. 
The Team Members were the following: 



Sirarpi Ohannessian 
J. Donald Bowen 
William R. S lager 
Rudolph C. Troike 



Project Director for the Study; 
Center for Applied Linguistics 

Department of English, University 
of California, Los Angeles 

Department of English, The Univer- 
sity of Utah 

Department of English, The Univer- 
sity of Texas 



3-This term, rather than "teaching English as a second language," has been 
used in the Study. TESOL is also the acronym for the new association of 
Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages; no reference to the 
association appears in this report. 



The Consultants were the fol 1 owing: 
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Summer Institute of Linguistics, 

Santa Ana, California; Universidad 
nacional de San Cristobal de Huamanga 

r>nr>V» n Porn 


Robert C. Gardner 


Department of Psychology, the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario 


David P. Harris 


American Language Institute, George- 
town University 


Shirley Hill 


School of Education, University of 
Missouri, Kansas City 


Mary Key 


Department of English, University 
of California, Irvine 


Wick R. Miller 


Department of Anthropology, The 
University of Utah 


Oswald Werner 


Department of Anthropology, North- 
western University 


Robert D. Wilson 


Department of English, University 
of California, Los Angeles 



B . Subjects of the Study 

The schools on which the Study was to be based were specified by the BIA. 
A small number of public schools having a sizeable enrollment of Indian 
students through Johnson-0 'Malley funds were included among the specified 
schools. Permission to include these schools was obtained from school 
superintendents. Both BIA and public schools were visited by members of 
the Study Group; all schools were asked to respond to questionnaires pre- 
pared for the Study. 



Schools specified for inclusion in the Study were the following: 



BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS 2 

Albuquerque Indian 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Cheyenne-Eagle Butte 
Eagle Butte, S. Dak. 



BIA DAY SCHOOLS 
Acomita 

San Fidel, N. Mex. 

Red Lake 
Tonalea, Ariz. 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

V 

Dunseith 

Dunseith, N. Dak. 

School District. 27 
Kayenta, Ariz. 



o 

Some BIA boarding schools, particularly those on the reservation, admit 
day students from the surrounding area. In some cases, these students, 
walk to school; in others they come by bus. 
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BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS 



BIA DAY SCHOOLS 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Chinle 

Chinle, Ariz. 



Santa Clara 
Espanola, N. Mex. 



Ft. Thomas 

Ft. Thomas, Ariz. 



O 



Chuska 

Tohatchi, N. Mex. 




“"Owyhee Combined 
Owyhee, Nev. 



Crownpoint 
Crownpoint, N. Mex. 



Sisseton Independent 



School District 
Sisseton, S. Dak. 



Kayenta 
Kayenta, Ariz. 



3 Tuba City 
Tuba City, Ariz. 



Pierre Indian 
Pierre, S. Dak. 

Rock Point 
Chinle, Ariz. 

Santa Rosa 
Sells, Ariz. 

Sherman Institute 
Riverside, Calif. 

Wahpeton Indian 
Wahpeton, N. Dak. 

Wingate High 

Fort Wingate, N, Mex. 

Limited information was collected on adult education programs concerned 
with the teaching of English. A few activities in adult educations spon- 
sored by the BIA or other federal programs were observed informally. 

A number of other schools and institutions, though not on the above list, 
were visited informally by members of the Study Group who happened to be 
in their vicinity. They are the following: 



BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS 



Rough Rock 
Chinle, Ariz. 



Wingate Elementary 
Ft. Wingate, N. Mex. 



Tohatchi 

Tohatchi, N. Mex. 



3 These two schools were added to the list somewhat late, on the sugges- 
tion of members of the Study Group. 



BIA DAY SCHOOLS 



Dunseith 

Dunseith, N. Dak. 

Old Agency 
Sisseton, S. Dak. 

San Carlos 

San Carlos, Ariz. 

San Felipe 
Algodones, N. Mex. 

Turtle Mountain 
Community 
Belcourt, N. Dak. 



Tohatchi Elementary 
Tohatchi, N. Mex. 

Valley High 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Washington Elementary 
Gallup, N. Mex. 



MISSION SCHOOLS 

Our Savior's Lutheran 
Bylas, Ariz. 

Rehoboth School of the 

Christian Reformed Church 
Ft. Wingate, N. Mex. 



PUBLIC SCHO OLS 

Chinle High 
Chinle, Ariz. 

Gallup Junior High 
Gallup, N. Mex. 

McKinley Elementary 
Pierre, S. Dak. 

McKinley Junior High 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 



BIA OFFICES 

Eastern Navajo Agency 
Crownpoint, M. Mex. 

Navajo Area Office 
Window Rock, Ariz. 

Pierre Agency 
Pierre, S. Dak. 

Tuba City Sub-Agency 
Tuba City, Ariz. 



C . Information for the Study 

Information for the Study was drawn from three main sources: background 

materials, returns from the questionnaires, and the visits already men- 
tioned. 



Background Materiaas: Relevant published and unpublished materials were 

collected and, when possible, provided to members of the Study Group both 
prior to the Study and during its course. ^ Additional background papers 
or statements were specially prepared for this Study by some of the 



^A bibliography of the materials is attached as Appendix I. It was not 
always possible to provide copies of all these materials to all members 
of the Study Group, but, whenever possible, they were acquired in num- 
bers or duplicated at the CAL and made available to the Group. 
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Consultants. The topics covered by these papers were American Indian 
languages, the cultural background of Indians, bilingual education in 
the Andes, the teaching of mathematics through the medium of English 
when it is a second language, literacy and adult education, university 
and other resources for strengthening Indian education, an account of 
the materials preparation project at the University of California, Los 
Angeles under contract with the Stare of California, the organization 
of the Division of Education in the BIA, and a brief statement on testing. 

Questionnaires: Two types of questionnaire were used to elicit informa- 

tion from those involved in the teaching of English to American Indians 
in the specified areas and institutions. The first asked for factual 
information, whereas the second was concerned with opinions and attitudes. 
The factual questionnaire *sked for the name, title, institution, and 
background of the individuals answering it. The questionnaire on: atti- 
tudes did not include specific requests for personal information. The 
two questionnaires were linked to each other through a system of n umb ers 
which would, if necessary or desirable at some later time, allow infor- 
mation from one to be related to the other, but would permit this without 
disclosure of the names of individuals who had filled out the factual 
questionnaires to those in charge of the attitude questionnaire. This 
was explained in a letter to all those who wert'. asked to fill out the 
questionnaires . 

The questionnaire asking for factual information was prepared at the CAL 
in two forms. One was directed to principals and asked for such infor- 
mation as enrollment, attendance, the language background of students, 
hours devoted to English, and training opportunities for teachers. The 
other was directed to teachers in elementary and secondary schools and 
adult education programs, heads of departments, consultants, workers on 
curriculum, area officers, and others. The information requested was 
specific, including such areas as any training in TESOL of those answer- 
ing questions, organizations they belonged to, professional journals they 
read, grades they taught or Lad taught, texts they -red, their activities 
in supervision, curriculum planning, and teacher training. The CAL con- 
sulted some members of the Study Group and the BIA Washington office in 
the formulation of these questionnaires. After approval of the question- 
naires by the BIA, and through its cooperation, 472 were distributed. Of 
the 27 principals' questionnaires, 20 were returned. Of the 445 that were 
sent to teachers and others, 290 were returned, three of which arrived too 
late to be 3.ncluded in the analysis. The returned questionnaires were 
analyzed and tabulated at the CAL. A 54-page summary of the results of 
questionnaires formed part of the background to this Study. 

The questionnaire on attitudes was constructed, analyzed, and summarized 
by Robert Gardner. In preparation for it, he and his colleague, Henry 
Feenstra, visited Washington, D.C. on January 12-13, 1967, where they met 



Some of these papers were presented in mimeographed or note form and 
are listed in Appendix II. It is hoped that these and a few others 
can be edited and published as a supplement to the Study. 



with members of the CAL and the BIA for consultation. They then visited 
the Kayenta and Red Lake areas in order to observe the educational, lin- 
guistic, and cultural background to the teaching of English to Indians 
and to consult with various categories of people involved in it. On their 
way back to Canada they stopped again in Washington for further discussion 
of the content and format of the questionnaire. It was to deal with the 
teachers' stereotypes of Indian students, attitudes of teachers towards 
their Indian students and their work, and comparisons among groups between 
the stereotypes and attitude measures. 

After clearance from the BIA, 472 questionnaires were sent out to princi- 
pals, teachers, and others (BIA and public school forms differed slightly). 
Of these, 316 were returned and 300 analyzed. A 43-page report on the 
results of the questionnaire was submitted by Gardner to the CAL as back- 
ground to this Study. 

It had also been planned to prepare and administer a similar questionnaire 
to American Indian students, but various considerations, including the 
possible need to involve interpreters for the questionnaires when the 
English of students was not adequate, precluded such a step. 



ACTIVITIES OF THE STUDY GROUP 



A. Meeting in Albuquerque, New Mexico (March 12-13. 1967) 

The Study Group met together for the first time on March 12 and 13 in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. All members of the Group were present for the 
two days, except Rudolph Troike, who was unable to attend the first day's 
meeting. Also present were Tom Hopkins, Assistant Chief, Brancn of Cur- 
riculum of the BIA, and Marjorie Martus of the Education Program of The 
Ford Foundation, who had been asked as an observer. The first day's meet- 
ing was also attended by Alvin Warren of the BIA's central office staff 
with headquarters in Albuquerque, who was asked as a resource person. 

Ruth Wineberg of the CAL, who, with help from other CAL staff, was re- 
sponsible for much of the background work for the Study, was also present. 

The purpose of the meeting was to exchange information and to reach agree- 
ments on plans and procedure for the Study. The agenda, for which work— 
ing papers or formal statements had been prepared previously, included 
the linguistic, cultural, and educational background for the Study, 
problems of administration, teacher preparation and resources, materials 
and materials preparation, the use of English as a medium of instruction 
for other subjects, the assessment of student performance, literacy, and 
adult education. Forms to facilitate the more systematic collection of 
information during the schools visits which were to follow the Albuquerque 
meeting were distributed and discussed. 

On the afternoon of March 12 there was an informal reception to which a 
number of people from the University of New Mexico., the Albuquerque public 
schools, the New Mexico State Department of Education, the BIA regional 
office in Albuquerque, the All Pueblo Council, and the Southwestern Co- 
operative Educational Laboratory, Inc., were invited to meet the Study 
Group . 



B . Visits of the Study Group 

On the evening of March 13, at the close of the Albuquerque meeting, most 
members of the Study Group set out for their assigned visits singly or in 
groups of; two or three. Arrangements had been made previously for air 
travel, car rental, and hotel accommodations in the various areas to be 
visited. The Consultants confined their visits to two days following the 
Albuquerque meeting, whereas the Team Members spent two to three weeks in 
the field. 

All schools on the list provided by the BIA had been notified that they 
would be visited by members of the Study Group between March 14 and 



6 S 



ee Working Papers Prepared for the Study . Appendix II. 
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April 15, but no specific date had been fixed for the visits. This had 
the advantage of precluding any special preparation for visitors, but it 
also meant that sometimes there were problems in observing classes in 
session, or in interviewing key administrative personnel, absent from 
their schools on other business. Wherever time and proximity allowed, 
members of the Group made informal visits to schools and institutions 
not on the list. Of necessity these visits were briefer than the offi- 
cial ones, especially as formalities of requesting permission to see 
classes consumed some of the time. Appendix III shows both the formal 
visits made by all the Study Group to the specified schools and the in- 
formal visits made by Team Members only. 

School visits usually included a session with the principal and subsequent 
visits to classrooms, where teaching was observed. Lessons in English 
were observed mainly, but classes in other subjects were also included. 
Time given to the observation of classes varied greatly. The Group some- 
times watched a class together in order to be able to compare notes, and 
sometimes did so singly in order that a greater number of classes could 
be observed. It was quite often feasible to record these classes, thus 
making it possible to listen again to the type of English spoken and the 
type of teaching techniques employed. Group members were often able to 
have discussions with teachers, singly or in groups, between lessons or 
after school hours, especially between four and five, when classes are 
over but teaching staff in BIA schools are expected to remain at school. 
Besides class, observation, the Group often was asked to eat che midday 
meal with students either at the regular or family-style tables. They 
often spent an hour or two in the dormitories after school hours observ- 
ing evening activities, talking to the dormitory staff, and quite often 
to the students themselves. 

Apart from visits to schools, members of the Group were able to visit 
agency offices of the BIA; federal programs such as Head Start; adult 
education classes; state departments of education; and the Navajo Area 
Office at Window Rock. Here they were able to consult with the Chairman 
of the Education Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council and a few of his 
colleagues, as well as BIA personnel. 

Although they would have liked to have much more contact with Indians 
themselves, members of the Study Group nevertheless were able to have 
discussions with a number of Indian teachers, administrators, counse- 
lors, parents, and students. Their visits to schools enabled them to 
observe a few Indian teachers and many hundreds of students, but they 
were able to have serious talks with only a few of the older students. 

In all, the Study Group observed the teaching of or was able to speak to 
approximately 220 people. ? Of these, 150 were teachers, 35 principals, 

25 superintendents, heads of departments and consultants, and 10 were 
non-professional staff. Besides these the Group was also able to meet 



^This figure is a conservative estimate based on names collected by the 
Study Group. Often it was not possible to put down the name of a 
teacher at the time of observation. 



and get to know a number of higher echelon BIA officers, both in Washington 
and in the field. 

At the conclusion of their visits each member of the Group submitted a 
written account of schools and institutions visited, persons contacted, 
lessons observed, and problems perceived. Each also submitted a set of 
recommendations which was distributed in xeroxed form to the members of 
the Group who attended the final meeting of the Study. 

The Study Group was impressed by the courtesy, cooperation, and frankness 
with which they were received during their visits. They learned a great 
deal from their contacts and observation. The consensus of the Group was 
that these actual contacts with the situation had given than a much more 
realistic picture of the enormous task and problems facing the BIA. 



C. Final Meeting in Washington, D.C. (May 25-27, 1967) 

The. four Team Members (Bowen, Ohannessian, S lager, and Troike) and four 
Consultants (Gardner, Harris, Miller, and Werner) met at the CAL on 
May 25-27 for the final meeting of the Study. They were joined by Tom 
Hopkins and J.D. Fosuick of the BIA for the first two days. At this 
meeting the written recommendations made by all members of the Group 
were examined in detail, discussed, and a set of recommendations based 
on these was agreed upon. These recommendations are contained in the 
final section of this report. 



LINGUISTIC, CULTURAL, AND EDUCATION BACKGROUND: PROBLEMS AND NEEDS 8 



The term American Indian is loosely used for groups of people whose habi- 
tation extends from Alaska to Florida and from New York to California. 

The languages they speak constitute varieties which are more diverse than 
those of the whole of Europe, and the cultural patterns they present are 
so different that any generalization about them is very hazardous since, 
although diversity has decreased somewhat in the last three centuries, 
the variety is still very great. 



A. Linguistic Background 

The number of distinct languages spoken by Indians in what is now the 
United States is difficult to determine because of problems of defining 
language versus dialect. Voegelin (1941) estimated 147 languages. The 
number has since been somewhat reduced because some languages have become 
extinct in the last 25 years. However, there are some 13 large and ex- 
tensive language families in terms of the numbers of their speakers. 

These are: Eskimo, Athabaskan, Salish, Penutian, Hokan, Uto-Aztecan, 

Kiowa -Tanoan, Keresan, Siouan, Caddoan, Muskogian, Iroquoian, and Algon- 
kian. 

There are no accurate figures on the number of speakers of the various 
Indian languages, nor is there reliable information on the proportion of 
monolinguals in these languages, bilinguals (either in English or another 
European language, usually Spanish or French, or in other Indian lan- 
guages), or non-speakers, that is, Indians who no longer speak their 
tribal language. A shift in language is apparently taking place in at 
least some Indian communities, but at present there are few accounts of 
the settings in which Indian languages are used and those in which 
English is used, whether Indian languages are becoming less frequently 
used, and whether there are generational differences in language use and 
language fluency. A knowledge of these factors could have strong impli- 
cations for English teaching. 

The attitudes of Indians toward language and language learning could 
also have strong implications for the teaching of English to Indians. 

For instance, some (e.g., the Moja.ve) believe that the Indian child 
knows his language at birth; otheis believe it must be acquired through 
exposure. Many believe there is a. relationship between race and language 
and that Indian blood is a prerequisite for learning an Indian language 



8 

This chapter is based on background papers prepared for the present 
Study by members of the Study Group, especially two papers by Werner and 
Miller. See p. 37 for list of working papers. It also relies on the 
reports of the Study Group and returns from questionnaires. 
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and he ice-, by implication, that it is difficult for Indians to learn 
English well. 

Where English is the native language of Indian students, variation from 
the regional standard or non-standard dialects poses problems for the , 
teaching of English. There are no descriptions of varieties of English 
spoken by Indians. Some of the problems of Indians in isolated communi- 
ties lie in their apparent inability to use more than a limited number 
of levels and styles of English. It would be important for English 
teaching to know what gaps there are between the English of urban and 
rural Indian children and what gaps there are between their oral and 
written levels of proficiency in English. The impression of the Study 
Group is that being monolingual in English, apparently a goal that some 
educators have set for Indians in the past, has not always solved the 
educational problems of Indian students. 

Many more Indian children are said to start school knowing some English 
at present than did a decade ago. Interference from the students’ 
native languages is the most prevalent and obvious problem, but inter- 
ference from non-native English learned from parents by first generation 
mono lingua Is iii the language, lack of vocabulary and experiential back- 
ground, and the often highly artificial usage of English in the classroom 
may be regarded as additional problems. 



B. Cultural Background 

Since language is to be found in a cultural and social context and forms 
a very important aspect of this, it seems necessary, in considering the 
teaching of English to and the use of English by American Indians, to con- 
sider also the cultural factors that may affect language, language use, 
and language behavior. Perhaps the most important fact to bear in mind 
when examining the cultural background of American Indian education is 
that Indians are not immigrants to this country. The root and home of 
their culture is here and not in Europe or elsewhere,, and they have 
fought bitterly against g;reat odds to keep intruders out. Their resist- 
ance to assimilation into the larger American culture cannot be compared 
with that of others who have left the mainstream of their own cultures 
and freely chosen to live in a different one. However, in certain in- 
stances in the past, Indians have both accepted and resisted innovations 
brought in by the white man. They have, for instance, accepted the horse, 
literacy, and modern gadgets, but some have resisted assimilation as the 
Iroquois have done since the collapse of their tribal sovereignty some 
two hundred years ago. 

Both acceptance and rejection of assimilation exist today, varying with 
the attitude of individuals and groups, and to a certain extent with the 
sij?:e of the group, proximity to communities of non-Indian culture* blopd 
mixture, and other factors, Some Indians appear to be actively striving 
for assimilation and do not: regard the. culture f the majority group as 
one>. imposed on them. Others actively or passively reject it. 



During their visits, the Study Group found limited interest in Indian 
culture and language among the staffs of the schools studied. ^ Where 
there was involvement of the Indian community in school affairs and an 
interest shown by school personnel in Indian culture and language, there 
seemed to be both appreciation and cooperation shown by the Indian com- 
munity. In one school in which Group members were able to observe a 
class bn Indian culture, both non- Indian and Indian students, particu- 
larly the former, showed very great interest. 

Some members of the Group, on the other hand, felt that a basic lack in 
t.he education of the Indian student was that of background information on 
modern American life and culture. They felt that it was essential to 
give Indian students a perspective of the majority culture through an 
active program of excursions into it. Such perspective could better pre- 
pare the students to live in American society either as bilingual and 
bicultural individuals or as assimilated members. The schools were pro- 
viding some rather stilted aspects of the non-Indian culture by turning 
their classrooms into typical replicas of others in the United States and 
by the use of materials prepared for the typical American public school. 
There were also activities connected with Easter and St. Patrick's Day; 
there were mixed dances arranged for the older students and excursions 
organized to metropolitan areas, but these seemed to be incidental and 
casual activities rather than a planned, systematic presentation of the 
culture of the wider modern American community. Educators and Group 
members were in agreement that more was needed to give the students any 
depth of understanding of the many facets of this culture. 

A number of teachers complained of the lack of interest, incentive., and 
motivation to learn English among their students. The few contacts of 
Group members with students, however, did not always substantiate this. 
Patterns of behavior, such as passivity, shyness, apparent lack of in- 
terest, distaste for public, competition, and reticence to excel in the 
classroom, may be attributed by teachers and other educators to lack of 



^ Of the 287 who answered the factual questionnaires, two non-Indians 
indicated they spoke an Indian language well, six understood one but 
did not speak it well, and nine had studied the structure of an Indian 
language. Of the 22 schools on the first list, one, a BIA boarding 
school, was experimenting with teaching the vernacular to a small group 
of children. 

^In one BIA day school an Education Committee of Navajos was appointed 
by the Chapter Office and was doing very useful work as liaison between 
the principal and parents. In another an extensive, community-oriented 
program was being run under joint BIA and 0E0 funds. 
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motivation. But this behavior may be at least partly rooted in .other 
factors . -*-■*- 

One such factor may be differences in what may be called the respective 
styles of learning prevalent in the major American culture and that of 
some Indian communities. The first stresses learning by doing, whereas 
there is reason to believe that the second regies on prolonged observa- 
tion, or "prelearning," which is then followed by learning. A reluctance 
to try too soon and the accompanying fear of being "shamed 1 ' if one does 
not succeed may account for the seemingly passive, ’uninterested, and un- 
responsive attitude of Indian students.^ Understanding of the ways in 
which learning takes place among Indians may prove of far greater signi- 
ficance for the education of Indians in general and for their success in 
acquiring English in particular than elaborate projects based on patterns 
of learning behavior that are alien or even abhorrent to Indians . 

Another factor may be the Indian cultural trait of non-interference. 

There seems to bv. general agreement among anthropologists that for the 
Indian any form of coercion may result in bewilderment, disgust, fear, 
or withdrawal. Thus, coercion in the classroom may result in silent 
withdrawal, taking the form of non-responsiveness, apparent indifference, 
laziness, or even flight. 

Parental coercion of children in such matters as whether or not a child 
will attend school, what school he will attend, how regularly, and how 
hard he will work, appears to be minimal. However, Group members were 
told this was changing. Parents now may ask the principal to send some- 
one, usually the bus driver, to make children attend school. 



•^•^Three findings were obtained in the attitude survey that seem relevant 
to this paragraph. First, although it was true that the average re- 
sponse of the teachers was a tendency to perceive the students as not 
highly motivated to learn English, there were considerable individual 
differences in this attitude. Second, those teachers who felt that the 
students were not motivated to learn English felt also that the students 
experienced pressure from the peer group to avoid learning English and 
were faced with cultural barriers which impeded English acquisition. 

This pattern, moreover, seems more characteristic of some tribes as 
.opposed to others and is, in the opinion of the investigator, an impor- 
tant observation. Third, when asked to characterize Indian students 
the overall impression was highly favorable. Moreover, traits such as 
active , interested , hardworking , honest , and peace-loving were preferred 
over their polar opposites. It is true that polarity for these was not 
so pronounced as for other '’raits, such as likeable , happy , etc., but 
they were preferred. These would seem to disagree with traits such as 
passivity , apparent lack of interest , and delinquency . , 

1?A Navajo girl, for instance, is said to watch her mother weaving rugs 
for a very long time before she asks for a loom. She then produces a 
small rug of marketable quality at the local trading post. 



Another factor affecting the success of some Indian students was felt to 
be their self-concept. It was pointed out. that reservation experience, 
poverty, and assaults on Indian language, and culture through the process 
of assimilation often adversely affect the self-concept of some Indians 
and prevent their achieving the goals that other students of their age 
achieve. 

Some Indians seem to accept a certain amount of recklessness in male 
youth (the warrior syndrome) as a normal part of their preparation for 
respected manhood. Anthropologists indicate that the pattern of late 
education, evident in large numbers of older' Indian students in school, 
may have been carried over into present-day life from tribal custom of 
certain Indian groups in the preparation of medicine men and warriors . 
Considering the apparently great number of dropouts both at the school 
and college levels, this cultural trait of late intellectual training 
may indicate the need for a closer look at the possibilities of special 
programs for older Indian students and adults. 



C. Educational Background 

Patterns of schooling for the education of the Indian child present a 
very complex picture. Indian children go to public, federal, and, to a 
much lesser extent, mission schools. The schools they attend may. be day 
or boarding schools or varying patterns of each. They may also be housed 
in dormitories and attend day public schools in the bordertown pattern, 
This Study assumes that this complexity is in part due to the present 
transitional stage, when each year greater numbers of Indian children are 
entering state schools and the policy of the BIA "to turn over school 
facilities to public school districts as rapidly as there is mutual 
readiness and capability" 13 is being implemented. 

A number of states have already assumed responsibility for large numbers 
of Indian students, and, in addition to over 53,800 children in federal 
schools and housed in federal dormitories, the Bureau at present has 
partial financial responsibility for approximately two-thirds of Indian 
children in public schools. 14 If this trend is to continue, there is 
urgent need for long-term plans and a definite time schedule in consul- 
tation with state departments of.' education and the Indian community for 
the gradual transfer of Indian students to public schools. 

Members of the Study Group consider it very important to make all, long-! 
term and short-term plans and goals clear to BIA employees. Channels of 



13 

Report to the Senate Appropriations Committee on the Navajo Bordertown 
Dormitory Program by the Commissioner of Indian Education. February . 
1965, U.S. Department of the Interior , Bureau of Indian Affairs, p. 39. 

‘^For a brief statistical and historical account see Fiscal Year 1966 
Statistics Concerning Indian Education . U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Division of Education* 
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communication between the different levels of the educational hierarchy 
in the Bureau and within these levels need to be clarified and simplified. 
There is very little evidence of contact between principals in different 
areas or indeed within the same area. In one area visited, the last 
principals’ meeting had taken place in 1963. Also there appears to be 
insufficient machinery in many areas for teachers to meet regularly with 
their colleagues from other schools and to exchange information and ideas. 
There is great need for closer cooperation among BIA personnel, between 
them and personnel in state education systems, and other federal projects 
now in operation. 

As is to be expected, there are sharp differences of sophistication, 
training, and competence among teachers of English and other subjects 
in these schools. 15 Some excellent teaching was observed. Where 
teachers are interested in language problems and have had some training 
and exposure to linguistics, it is reflected in their teaching. Many, 
however, display a great naivete about language, a lack of awareness of 
problems of second language learning, and modern approaches to these 
problems. Sometimes insufficient training and information cause a dis- 
torted interpretation of modern techniques, ending in their misuse. In 
some schools there is a very narrow interpretation of TESOL techniques, 
again with unfortunate results. An integrated approach to English teach- 
ing and a better realization that one of the most important aims of lan- 
guage teaching is to enable the learner to communicate in the language 
being taught need to be stressed. Almost all teachers and administrators, 
however, show a genuine and sympathetic concern about the personal wel- 
fare and non-academic problems of their students. 

Teacher turnover is a serious problem in some areas, and may need a 
closer examination than the present Study can provide. Although some 
schools report very little change in the last two to three years, the 
turnover is 80% in some, and 30% does not appear unusual in others. Also 
to be examined are salary scales of the BIA in relation to the public 
schools; the longer school hours and shorter vacations for BIA teachers; 
the low salary ceiling which forces competent people out of teaching 
into administration; and living conditions in isolated places with little 
social life. All these factors need attention if teaching the Indian 
child is to be rewarding and attractive to well-trained and interested 
teachers . 

On the whole there are fewer Indian teachers in the schools visited than 
seems desirable. BIA officials appear to be willing to hire them, but 
the scarcity of well-trained Indian personnel, tribal rivalries that may 



1 c 

At present very few teachers seem to have had special training in lin*? 
guistics or TESOL. Of the 216 BIA personnel who replied to the question- 
naires, 3 had attended NDEA summer institutes for teachers of English as 
a second language, 21 had attended other summer institutes (mainly BIA), 
25 had been to local or state workshops, and 18 had don< course work in 
this field; 24‘ others said they had in-service or other training. 
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cause resentment at the appointment of members of other tribes, and other 
factors have made this difficult so far. One factor may be the Indian 
distaste for the "coercion" expected of the teacher in the American 
system of education. 

School attendance figures reflected in the returns from questionnaires^ 
do not in general agree with the impressions of Group members that there 
is frequent and prolonged absenteeism among the student body. A child of 
twelve, for instance, was found in a beginning class in a boarding school, 
the explanation given being that the parents .had not brought him before. 
Children may often be out of school for prolonged periods of time to re- 
ceive religious training or to help the family by looking after sheep or 
to take care of younger siblings. Sometimes the reason seems to be sim- 
ply that the child does not wish to attend school. These and other 
problems make it very difficult for the authorities to know how many and 
which children will be in. school each year and to convey exact informa- 
tion on the schools before the term starts. This causes problems of 
adequate staffing, space allocation, and class scheduling for the heads 
of the schools. 

In general, the performance of Indian students in standardized tests of 
all kinds ranks consistently below national norms. As reported in The . 
I ndian Child Goes to School 1? in 1958, the Indian child seems to fall 
progressively behind these norms as he goes up the school ladder, and 
the picture seems much the same today, particularly in English. The 
excessive am ount of silent seatwork in class, the tendency of Indian 
students to be unresponsive, and the inevitable brevity of the Group's 
time for observation prevented a systematic assessment of the oral 
English of students. There is serious need for an analysis of the 
trouble spots in the oral performance of Indian children and their atti- 
tude toward English. 

The physical facilities in schools are generally very satisfactory. 
Classrooms are well equipped, well furnished, and sometimes even have 
tape recorders and television sets. There are, however, «. few exceptions 
where, old buildings, crowded classrooms, unsatisfactory office space, 
and unattractive gourids make a sharp contrast to the excellent facili- 
ties and very generous space of such schools as Chuska and Rock Point 
boarding schools. Boarding house facilities are good in general, though 
they, too, reflect differences in the allocation of funds evident in 
differences of space and equipment among various schools. One general 
observation is that there is often need for more time and for more ade- 
quate, well-lit, and quiet space for homework after school hours. 



Xn 16 BIA schools, the average daily attendance was 92% and in 4 public 
schools 95%. 

17l. Madison Coombs, Ralph E. Kron, E. Gordon Collister, and Kenneth E. 
Anderson, The Indian Child Goes to School: A Study of Interracial Dif - 

ferences . U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau .of Indian Affairs, 
1958. 
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Library facilities, for students and for teachers, vary among schools, 
but on the whole seem adequate in quantity, though the quality and variety 
of the holdings in some schools need improvement.^ There is need in 
many of the libraries for materials on Indian language, Indian culture, 
and literature concerned with Indians. There is need for professional 
reference materials for the teacher, including up-to-date materials on 
the English language, the methodology of TESOL, and second language 
learning, as well as periodicals in this field. There is great need for 
more opportunities for library utilization by students outside school 
hours .19 



18of the 20 schools responding to the questions regarding libraries, all 
provide reading materials to students either in the library (19 out of 
20) or in the classroom or dormitory, 11 provide special library periods 
for the Classes, and all 20 provide materials for the leisure time read- 
ing of students. More fiction and periodicals seem to be provided for 
this than non-fiction, newspapers, or reference books. 

l^One school was using PL 89-10 funds to expand and improve its library 
and provide additional study space and time in the library for students 
after hours. 
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BACKGROUND TO RECOMMENDATIONS 



At present the education of the Indian student depends to a very great 
extent on liow efficiently he is taught English and how well he is able to 
learn it. Since all his other subjects will have to be learned through 
its medium, in a sense all his teachers are teachers of English. His 
higher education, again, is available only through the medium of English, 
and most of the careers open to him, as well as his contacts with the 
larger American community, are dependent very largely on his ability to 
communicate in English. The school, therefore, has a particularly urgent 
duty to equip him with this ability. The Indian community appears to 
realize the importance of education for its children and the vital role 
English plays in it. 

Throughout the Study, and in their personal and professional contacts 
with Indian education, members of the Group were impressed with the 
present concern of the BIA with the language problems of Indian children, 
its willingness to face the tremendous problems confronting it, and the 
flexibility it is showing ii. the search for solutions to these problems. 

The BIA is in an especially fortunate administrative position which can 
allow it to take imaginative and vigorous steps towards the solution of 
these problems and the improvement of English teaching. 

The present Study is indebted to previous surveys of Indian education 
and the insights they provide into the many problems facing it, in 
particular to the long-range investigation conducted by Coombs, Kron, 

Colli s ter, and Anderson and reported in The Indian Child Goes to School . ^ 
The oasic problems are still much the same as those reported in this sur- 
vey, but changes in the broad national picture, as well as those in the 
Indian community, reflect new attitudes and may perhaps provide a more 
propitious climate for the teaching of English. 

In the last few years an increasing amount of attention has been directed 
toward the language problems of minority groups in the United States, 
chiefly through the availability of foundation and federal money for this 
purpose. Results of this attention are reflected in NDEA summer institutes 
for teachers of English as a second language; the greater number of semi- 
nars, workshops, and in-service training programs for such teachers; the 
production of instructional materials, such as the M iami Linguistic 
Readers and the activities of such programs as Head Start. 
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L. Madison Coombs, Ralph E. Kron, E. Gordon Collister, and Kenneth E. 
Anderson, The Indian Child Goes to School: A Study of Interracial Dif- 

ferenc es. U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
1958. ~ 
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•‘ •Miami Linguistic Readers [Series produced under The Ford Foundation 
Project, Dade County Public Schools; Pauline Rojas, Project Director], 
Boston: D.C. Heath, 1964- . 



There has also been greater attention paid in university TESOL programs 
to the problems of children at the elementary and secondary levels. Uni- 
versity programs themselves have increased. From 1960 to 1966 the number 
of institutions offering doctoral degrees with concentration in this 
field have increased from three to six, those offering master's degrees 
from eight to twenty-five, and, while no bachelor's degrees were offered 
in 1960, there were ten institutions offering them in 1966. 22 There has 
also been more research and experimentation in this field in the last 
few years, and American institutions have gained much experience in the 
field through the training of such groups as Peace Corps Volunteers. 

These developments have had their impact on public school systems. There 
is at present a far greater concern on the part of state education 
authorities over the language problems of non-English speaking minority 
groups. This concern is not uniform, and much remains to be done to make 
public schools ready for Indian students. Many schools are, however, 
actively working to solve the problems of their Indian and Spanish- 
speaking children and are far more ready for the responsibility of their 
education than they were a decade ago. 

Two assumptions were made in drawing up the recommendations that follow. 
The first is that the education of the Indian child will eventually become 
a state responsibility and that the present trend of transfer to public 
schools will accelerate. Therefore it is important to bear in mind the 
pres-ent and potential role of public schools in Indian education. 

The second is that at present a better understanding of linguistic and 
cultural relativity, among other factors, has resulted in a greater re- 
spect for and sympathy towards the language and cultural heritage of 
minority groups in the United States. It must be stated again that 
Indians are not immigrants to this country, the setting of their cultural 
heritage is still where they live today, and their problems are not the 
same as those of immigrant groups. There seems to be a degree of optimism 
among some Indians at present. The Study Group felt that the Indian com- 
munity should be helped to become more aware of the general attitude in 
American society, as well as of the Indian cultural heritage, and be in- 
volved as actively as possible in the education of its young people. 



22 Sirarpi Ohannessian, "Patterns of Teacher Preparation in the Teaching 
of English to Speakers of Other Languages," Selected Conference Papers 
of the Association of Teachers of English as a Second Language (A 
Section of the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs) 1966 , 
Robert B. Kaplan, editor, (NAFSA Studies and Papers, English Language 
Series, No. 12), [Los Angeles]: NAFSA, The University of Southern 

California Press, 1966, pp. 8-14. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. Major Recommendations 



1. National Advisory Council on Indian Education 

One of the most important needs at present for the BIA is a clear 
definition of its aims and objectives for Indian students in its schools 
and its plans for implementing these aims. 

i 

It is crucial for the realistic, long-term planning of the teaching of 
English to Indian students to have answers to such vital questions as 
• whether Indians will be educated for total integration or for separate 
living on reservations, or whether freedom of choice will be available 
under different policies in different areas. The varying degrees of 
assimilation among Indians, their heterogeneous character, their attitude 
towards their own language and culture, and the varying ability of local 
authorities to assume educational responsibility for Indians will affect 
these policies and will call for complex, informed, and sophisticated 
planning and continued adjustment of plans.. 

The Study Group therefore recommends that the BIA institute an indepen- 
dent National Advisory Council on Indian Education composed of Indian and 
nonrlndian members and drawn from the professions and the academic com - 
munity to give guidance on its educational policy . 

It suggests that the Council meet at least twice a year; that 
its members be appointed by the B Ti v on a three-year rotating 
basis; that it have a strong representation of American Indians 
belonging to different tribes and drawn from such fields as 
science, medicine, and law; that members of the Council repre- 
senting the academic community be drawn from the fields of lin- 
guistics, anthropology, psychology, and sociology, with the 
stipulation that they have a strong interest in Indian educa- 
tion. In order to fulfill its function as an advisory body, 
the Group recommends that the Council be kept informed of all 
research, experimentation, or other projects concerned with 
language teaching and Indian education. It further suggests 
that the head of the Division of Education of the BIA be a 
non-voting member of the Council, chair its meetings, and 
act as liaison between the Council and the BIA. It finally 
suggests that, since language is such a vital part of Indian 
education, a central organization with a clearinghouse and 
coordinating facilities such as the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics be appointed to act as Secretariat for the Council 
and as liaison between the Council and the wider educational 
community of the United States. 
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